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KANT'S TRANSCENDENTAL DEDUCTION OF CATE- 
GORIES. 

BEAD AT THE CONCORD SCHOOL OP PHILOSOPHY, AUGUST 5, 1881, BY GEORGE S. MORRIS. 

The "transcendental exposition" of space and time, in the 
" ^Esthetic" of Kant, consists in showing how, on the supposition 
— and only on the supposition — that time and space were of the 
nature indicated in his " metaphysical exposition," pure mathe- 
matical science, with its universal and necessary propositions, was 
possible; av^d so answer was given to the first general inquiry 
raised by the Critique. 

The " transcendental deduction " of the categories consists, in 
like manner, in showing that on the supposition — and only on the 
supposition — that the categories are a priori, or universal and 
necessary, synthetic conceptions of the understanding, knowledge 
through sensible experience, or pure physical science, which is 
nothing but " determinate knowledge of phenomena in time and 
space," is possible; and so the second question of the Critique is 
answered. 

The question of fact has been settled. The categories, as pure 
conceptions of the understanding which " borrow nothing from 
experience," have been demonstrated to exist as elements which 
enter, with form-determining influence, into the whole structure 
of our experimental knowledge. There remains only the question 
of right. By what right does the non-experimental mix with the 
experimental and constrain the latter to obey its laws ? And the 
answer is, that on no other conceivable condition than this can 
the "experimental" be in any way known, or, which amounts to. 
the same thing, possess reality for us. The result is that the 
psychological empiricist's conception of experience and of ex- 
perimental knowledge has to be radically revised and extended. 

First we had to ask, What is that, eommon to all sensible con- 
sciousness, and consequently to all "objects" revealed in sensi- 
ble consciousness, by virtue and on account of which both it 
and they are all alike called sensible? And the answer was, 

Sensible consciousness and sensible objects are such by virtue of 
17 
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their all wearing, necessarily and universally, a garment woven 
for them by mind out of relations of space and time, themselves 
its own creation. 

But does sensible consciousness know itself and its objects sim- 
ply in virtue of this ideal garment that it wears ? No ; for we 
have been seeing that what is called sensible consciousness is but 
the receptive condition of knowledge, and not knowledge or intel- 
ligence itself. Strictly speaking, sensible consciousness is an ab- 
straction and a misnomer. Pure sensible consciousness is the 
same as no consciousness. It is not sense, but self, or mind, or 
" understanding," that is conscious or knows in and by means of 
what is called sensible consciousness. This is what has been in- 
cipiently, yet distinctly enough, implied in the result of the analy- 
sis of space and time. These are not " ideas " received by us 
through sensation, but forms of perception, due to the productive 
activity of the imagination, which, as Kant perceives and declares, 
is a manifestation of one and the same spontaneous, mental, self- 
activity, which manifests itself otherwise in the functions of the 
understanding. But imagination and all its works are, as we have 
seen, blind, and for us as good as naught, until distinguished by 
the understanding. It is the understanding, then, which makes 
sensible consciousness and sensible objects real for us, and under- 
standing, as we are about to see, is nothing apart from the unity 
and identity of semiconsciousness. There is no real consciousness, 
accordingly, which is not 6elf-consciousness, and no real " experi- 
ence " which is not self -experience. If, then, we now ask, What 
is that, common to all sensible or experimental knowledge, by vir- 
tue and on account of which alone it is really knowledge for us? 
the answer is that, since all such knowledge must take the form 
of distinct ideas or conceptions, and since no conceptions are pos- 
sible except in agreement with those master-forms, the " catego- 
ries," which determine the nature and form of all our conceptions, 
therefore no experimental knowledge, no knowledge of " objects," 
no experience, is possible for us, except, as a predetermining con- 
dition, it be clad in the forms of the categories as pure concep- 
tions of the understanding or of the self-centred, and self-knowing, 
and spontaneously active human mind. Just, therefore, as mind, 
working under the guise of imagination, creates in space and time 
the fixed form and condition or the only intelligible element ot 
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sense, so, working under the guise of understanding or intellect, 
it creates the like form and condition, or the truly intelligible ele- 
ment in experimental knowledge — the element by virtue of which 
it is indeed knowledge. The understanding is thus the " author 
of experience" and of its objects, in any sense in which these lat- 
ter are intelligible, are real objects for us. It is thus the author 
of " nature, regarded as the sum of all phenomena," and prescribes 
to it a priori its universal and necessary, if not its particular laws ; 
it prescribes to nature the laws to which all its special laws must 
conform. 

In order, now, fully to understand Kant's " deduction " of these 
truths, it is specially necessary to bear in mind just what sensible 
consciousness, taken purely by itself, as a series of passive states 
or impressions, is, and what are its limitations. The truth in re- 
gard to this matter Kant learned through Hume, and we are to 
consider Kant as having this constantly in mind as he proceeds 
with his deduction. The relevant facts of the case have been 
Repeatedly alluded to elsewhere. It is enough to repeat here 
that the states or impressions — for the whole aggregate of which 
sensible consciousness is but the collective name — are, in Hume's 
phrase, so many atomic-ally "distinct existences," and that, if 
these make up the whole of "mind," knowledge is impossible. 
For (1) these impressions or states are passive and can do nothing; 
but knowing is an activity ; (2) had they the power to know, each 
could know only itself, since each is distinct from and out of " real 
connection " with the other ; but (3) one impression — to say noth- 
ing of the other absurdities of the supposition — could not even 
know itself, for the reason that every original impression is atomic- 
ally simple ; it is not only out of relation to all other impressions, 
but is void of relation or distinction in itself; and where there is 
no distinction there is no knowledge. But now let us suppose that 
these impressions are not the whole of mind, but that there is, as 
Hume practically assumes, an indefinable mental power, or, better, 
€t/e, to which impressions — otherwise called " objects " — are simply 
presented for observation, and that all that this " eye " does is 
languidly and inertly to view the impressions as, with " incon- 
ceivable rapidity," they pass before it. This " eye " or " mind " 
could still never be aware of more than one impression at a time, 
and each impression as it came would immediately vanish, leav- 
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ing no trace behind it, and be followed by another quite " dis- 
tinct " from it. Still there would be no knowledge — not even a 
conscious " picture" or " image" of an " object." For to such an 
image a simultaneous combination of several simple impressions 
is necessary, and to such combination an active work of mind, 
called remembering, would be necessary in order to keep the 
evanescent impressions from completely vanishing, and so to hold 
them together in one mental embrace or view. But to.suppose 
such a power and reality of active mind as memory is to add 
something to the data of sensible consciousness, and the necessity 
of making this addition — which sensational psychology always, 
but surreptitiously, makes, and which Hume thus made — is the 
first and simplest, and the universal historic, proof that a purely 
sensational psychology and a purely sensational theory or ex- 
planation of knowledge are absolutely impossible. 

A summary name, therefore, for that which, sense, or sensuous 
consciousness, with its purely receptive nature, does not include, 
is combination or " synthesis." Sense furnishes a multiplicity of 
elements (" impressions ") for the material of knowledge, but these 
elements, as they are simply given and received, absolutely lack 
that connection, which is, as matter of fact, necessary to render 
them really conscious objects of knowledge. This deficiency of 
sense is perceived and declared by Kant, who adds that, of all our 
ideas, the idea of combination, union, or synthesis among the 
manifold elements of our sensible consciousness is the only one 
which is not and can never be immediately furnished us by such 
consciousness. It "can never come into us through the senses," 
or be "given" us through impressions. Combination, relation, 
synthesis, is not a mere inert, finished, objective, and observable 
"fact," impressed upon us from without through the action of 
" objects " upon our " minds," nor is it a " conscious state " in- 
duced upon us through the like agency. It is not a " fact ; " it is 
an act, a synthetic, or combining, or relationing act, accomplished 
by the spontaneous and independent activity of. " the knowing 
subject itself." A line, for example, is a combination or " synthesis 
of manifold elements" or parts, which is not seen by the eye of 
the body or by the imaginary eye of sensuous consciousness, but 
only by the eye of the mind, which is the understanding. The 
line is not seen till it is thought, and "we can not think it with- 
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out drawing it in thought." We can — to make this clear — and, 
from the fictitious point of view of mere sensuous consciousness, 
we must imagine the line as made up of an indefinite number of 
points joined to each other. For sense each of these points gives 
off its separate impression, and these are received, not simulta- 
neously, but in succession. Physically speaking, we cannot see 
all of the points together ; we can only see one at a time. There 
is and can be no physical or sensuous vision of the line. The 
physical organ and its function, or, in the case of the ideally per- 
fect lines of geometry, space, which is the pure form of external 
sense, are only the condition of vision, which is a synthetic act 
performed by the intellect, the mind's true eye. The intellect, 
namely, or " understanding," attends to the multitudinous impres- 
sions in their order, and brings them to a stand, keeps them from 
fleeting, fixes them in the field of mental vision, which is memory, 
and so holds them together in a true synthesis or union, whereby 
the impression of their multitudinousness is lost in the clear and 
distinct thought of the unity, or one mental object, which (for 
sense) they seem to compose. This thought, as such, is strictly the 
product of our thinking, or of the " spontaneity of our under- 
standings." The line is no object of thought or knowledge until, 
by actively " drawing the line in thought," we really think and 
so know it. And the like is true for all sensible objects of knowl- 
edge. For in all of them there is involved a like combination or 
synthesis of multitudinous parts or "impressions." 

But to say that all synthesis in sensible knowledge is the work 
of the understanding is the same as to say that all distinction in 
knowledge and all unity are to be ascribed to the same active and 
efficient source. For synthesis is nothing but viewing that which 
is intrinsically, or at lea3t sensibly, manifold as one. So Kant de- 
clares that " the conception of combination involves, in addition 
to the notion of multitudinous elements and their synthesis, the 
notion of their unity. Combination may be abstractly defined as 
the idea of the synthetic unity of the manifold." 

Let it not now (a) be said or imagined, after the manner of the 
uncritical descriptive psychologist, that this idsn of complex unity 
is not original, but derived and transferred from an idea of simple 
unity, which is involved in the idea of a simple impression, and is 
conveyed, along with the impression, through the senses into the 
1 7 * XV- 17 
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mind. For we have seen, abundantly, that there can be no such 
conveyance of the single, simple impression itself, and, conse- 
quently, of the mathematical or numerical unity which alone 
belongs to it. On the contrary, the simple impression and its 
unity are, in the order of our knowledge or conception, late 
products of analytic abstraction. AH sensible objects of knowl- 
edge are synthetic wholes, and it is we who having, by the very 
act and process of our knowing, made them such wholes, after- 
wards analyze them into imaginary elementary units. Nor, on 
the other hand, (b) can the idea of this unity be logically or his- 
torically posterior to the idea of combination. On the contrary, 
as Kant declares, it is the very superinduction of this idea upon 
the multitudinous elements to be combined which first makes 
combination possible; so that the idea of unity is logically prior 
to, or the condition of, the idea of combination. And, finally, (c) 
the unity in question is not identical with the mathematical 
" unity " mentioned in the table of categories. The latter unity 
is essentially the same with that contemplated under " (a)." It 
results from a " logical function," or process of thought, in which 
such combination of ideas is presupposed, as, according to " (J)," 
must follow and depend on — not precede and condition — the 
" qualitative " unity under discussion. The origin of this unity 
must be sought, Kant declares, " in a higher region ; namely, in 
that which itself first renders the understanding, as a judging 
faculty, possible, by rendering possible the union of different con- 
ceptions in one and the same judgment." The unity in question 
must transcend all other unities, and must be at once their uni- 
versal condition, and, as such, present and discoverable in them 
all. 

This unity is none other than the unity of pure self -conscious- 
ness. Where there is thinking, " having of ideas," or being con- 
scious in any shape, there is a somewhat that thinks, has the ideas, 
or is conscious. This somewhat calls itself self, a self, one iden- 
tical self or person. It was the pronoun of the first person, and 
says: "/think, have ideas, or am conscious;" or "All these 
thoughts and ideas are mine." Accordingly, Kant declares the 
condition of all thought and real or completed consciousness to be 
this : that it be either explicitly and actually accompanied by the 
reflection expressed in the phrase " I am thinking," or that it be 
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possible for this reflection so to accompany it. I need not,- of 
course, stop to reflect that all the thoughts,' ideas, or " objects of 
consciousness," of which I am aware, belong to me ; but unless it 
were true that, if I did then reflect, I should find that they were 
indeed thus all mine, they would have no existence for me ; and, 
not existing for me, they would not exist at all. The one com- 
mon aspect, then, that belongs so essentially to all thoughts or 
ideas, that without it there would be no thoughts or ideas at all, 
is this: that they all belong to a me — to a me whose nature is to 
be always one and the same, or identical. So that I may say that 
the " common expression " for " all my ideas " is, that "I am 
thinking." The consciousness thus expressed is pure self-con- 
sciousness. The unity involved in it may be termed the " tran- 
scendental unity of self-consciousness," inasmuch as it conditions, 
and so explains, as we shall see, the possibility of certain forms of 
knowledge a priori. 

The unity of pure self-consciousness, it is seen, is present in and 
comprehends all other consciousness. It is the true and original 
unity, without which no other unity in knowledge is possible. 
It is the synthetic or comprehensive unity in which all other 
syntheses are strictly included, and on which they depend. What- 
ever may be necessary to this unity, or intrinsically involved in it, 
will bear a like relation to all our knowledge whatsoever. 

Pure self-consciousness is distinguished from all other conscious- 
ness. The " I " who thinks, regards all his thoughts as belonging 
to him, but not identical with him ; as being his possessions, but 
not himself. The expression "I" denotes nothing which is 
sensibly perceived, no conscious image like that of a tree, for 
example. It is not definable or describable in terms of sensible 
consciousness. The idea is not received, and no object corre- 
sponding to it is presented. It can, therefore, originate only in 
the pure " spontaneity " of mind. It denotes a pure, ideal, strictly 
continuous, self-originating and self-illuminating act or activity, 
and no "substance" — in which latter case it would have to be 
sensibly perceived, presented in the forms of space and time, and 
exist before it was perceived. And the context shows that it is a 
synthetic activity, since it draws within its embrace all other 
activities and holds them together in an organic whole. 

On the other hand, and from another point of view, self-con- 
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sckusness is identical with all consciousness. Whatever may be 
our thoughts or ideas, whatever our consciousness and its "ob- 
jects," the consciousness of "the identical self" is in them all, and 
they are all in it. It permeates all other consciousness, and, by 
making the latter its own, at the same time makes it to be real 
consciousness. Thus pure self-consciousness gives itself a content 
which it makes practically identical with itself, while it remains 
master of the content, and so ideally distinguishable from it. In 
short, consciousness in general, and self-consciousness in particular, 
reveal themselves as organically one, separable only through ab- 
straction, bound up in a living, actively synthetic and complex 
unity, of which the determining element or original unity is that 
universal "act of spontaneity" expressed in the phrase, "/am 
thinking." Thus we see that, at least in some sense, all con- 
sciousness is necessarily, or contains, self-consciousness, and the 
former cannot be conceived, even in abstraction, except as sub- 
ject to the forms which the latter imposes. 

All combination of ideas or of their elements in unities, in 
wholes, or in " objects," is, then, a work of the understanding, 
and is consequently a priori, or primarily, independent of the 
elements combined; and the understanding " is itself nothing but 
the faculty of thus combining." The original and master com- 
bination on which all other combination depends is the union of 
all consciousness in the synthetic embrace, or " under the synthetic 
unity" of self-consciousness. "Thus the synthetic unity of self- 
consciousness is the highest point of all, on which all use of the 
understanding, even all logic, and, after it, all transcendental phi- 
losophy, must depend ; nay, the faculty of such unity is the under- 
standing itself." And the "highest principle in all human 
knowledge" (Kant means here especially sensible knowledge) is. 
that the manifold elements presented in sensible consciousness 
must, in orde'r to become elements of a real consciousness, be in 
relation to "the original synthetic unity of self-consciousness," and 
conformed to the conditions of the latter. 

Now let us look, by way of recapitulation, at the ground as it 
lies at present before us. The deficiency of sensible consciousness 
consisted in the utter unrelation and absence of union among its 
elements. Owing to this deficiency, sensible consciousness could 
not furnish, since, as such, it did not contain, any ideas of things 
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or objects ; for such ideas always consist of a definite and orderly 
combination of elements. Still less could it furnish or account 
for our ideas of relations among different ideas of objects, such as 
causation, interaction, etc. Yet we have such ideas, of both kinds, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, we are aware of what we call 
objects as existing, and of fixed and even necessary relations as 
subsisting among them. Or, in other words, combination, both 
among the elements of our ideas and among our ideas themselves, 
is a fact, and this combination exists in determinate forms, with- 
out which it would be indefinable and unrecognizable. Now we 
have found an explaining source of apparent, combination in the 
peculiar activity of the understanding, which is nothing but a 
pure, combining activity, effectuating a reduction of the cha- 
otically multitudinous (viz., elementary sensuous "impressions") 
under the synthetic unity of orderly wholes (ideas of objects and 
their relations) ; and, further, as a work absolutely essential to the 
completeness and effectiveness of the foregoing, bringing all these 
wholes under the all-comprehending unity of one identical self- 
consciousness which permeates and dominates them all. So essen- 
tial, indeed, and so fundamental has this latter work appeared, 
that we have been enabled to recognize in it the characteristic 
nature, nay, the very essence, of the understanding itself, and to 
perceive that, instead of the grand synthesis of self-consciousness 
being simply incidentally necessary to all other syntheses, all 
other syntheses were the rather J>ut necessary and incidental parts 
of the synthesis of self-consciousness, and must accordingly adapt 
themselves to its requirements. 

On what condition, then, is sensible experience, and the knowl- 
edge thus derived, of what we call nature possible? Or, on what 
condition is " pure physical science " possible ? The condition is 
obvionsly an important one, and has been plainly indicated in 
the foregoing. It is that our consciousness of nature be, at least 
in form, strictly a consciousness of self —a self- consciousness — or 
necessarily involved in and determined by that combining activity 
of the understanding, whose highest and original and essential and 
universal potency is manifested in the realization of self-conscious- 
ness. "Would we know an object, it is not enough that we simply 
feel or have the impressions it produces. Indeed, simply to feel 
them is impossible. In order to know the object we must also 
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think it. But to think it is simply to combine the elements suited 
to compose it in the synthetic, conscious unity of an idea, and to 
do this implies the combination of this idea, with various others 
of similar nature, in the grander unity of one unbroken and unin- 
terrupted consciousness, which latter, again, is impossible, except 
it be brought under the one central and all-pervading light and 
activity of self-consciousness. The activity by which an object is 
thought is part and parcel of the activity whereby consciousness 
is made and continues one / and the latter, again, is but part and 
parcel of the activity whereby self-consciousness constantly creates 
and sustains itself. Objective reality — or that an object should 
be real for us, or really enter into our consciousness — depends on 
the " union, in the notion corresponding to it, of the manifold ele- 
ments contained in a given perception." This union is effectu- 
ated by the understanding, and that only under, within, and by 
means of the synthetic unity of self-consciousness. Consequently, 
this unity is the determining source of all unity in objects as 
known by us, and so of the " objective validity," truth, or reality 
of all our ideas of objects. " The transcendental unity of self- 
consciousness is that unity through which all the manifold ele- 
ments given in a perception are united so as to form the notion of 
an object. It is, therefore, to be called objective " — or, this unity 
is identical with the unity of consciousness, regarded as a con- 
sciousness of " objects." 

So, then, whatever a natural object definitely is for us — namely, 
its distinguishing form and relations — is determined, at least in its 
larger and vital lineaments, by the nature of the combining activ- 
ity of the understanding, as centring in and radiating out from 
self-consciousness. The very notion of "object" is, a priori, cre- 
ated from within and not received from without, and whatever is 
essential to the notion of an object, as such, or of objects as exist- 
ing in relations of coexistence and sequence, must, in like manner, 
be, on the one hand, a priori, and, on the other, enter into and 
form the condition of the very possibility of all our experimental 
knowledge, however otherwise determined. The "categories" 
express whatever is thus essential. 

Our ideas of natural objects are considered with reference to 
their matter and not to their form, sensuous perceptions, contain- 
ing multitudinous elemental impressions of phenomena in space 
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and time. When the understanding combines: them, it exercises 
what, logically described, is an act or function of judgment. 
Through this act it puts that perception in one of those determin- 
ate hut universally synthetic forms which it must have in order 
to become a part of real consciousness. These forms are, as we 
have already seen, nothing but forms of syntheses, or combina- 
tions and relations, in space and time, wrought by the imag- 
ination under the determining influence of the understanding. 
They are essential to the respective forms of logical judgments, in 
which they are employed, determining their characteristic nature 
and alone rendering them possible. They are called categories, 
or pure and primary conceptions of the understanding. So, then, 
the elements of perception can be combined only by the under- 
standing ; the understanding can combine only by judging ; and 
it can judge only through the use and application of the catego- 
ries. Consequently, " all sensuous perceptions are subject to the 
categories, as conditions, under which alone their diverse elements 
can be united and enter into any consciousness whatever." 

The " transcendental deduction " is now completed. It is 
shown that, and how, sensible experience, or the foundation of 
pure physical science, which is the determinate knowledge ot 
phenomena in space and time, is impossible except through the 
categories as pure a priori conceptions of the understanding ; and 
it is shown that, and how, these conceptions all depend on " the 
original synthetic unity of self-consciousness, which is the form 
that the understanding assumes in relation to space or time, as 
original forms of sensible consciousness." If we would know a 
sensible or physical object, it must first be clad in that form of 
thought which thought supplies, and without which it cannot 
enter into the presence-chamber of thought or be known. In other 
words, it must take the form of a substance. Only as a substance 
can it be conceived, and, on the other hand, it is only in conse- 
quence of our conceiving it, or operating upon it with the syn- 
thetic activity of the understanding, that it appears to us as a sub- 
stance. We do not perceive substances : we only conceive them ; 
the notion of substance is not introduced into our minds through 
the senses. But it is a necessary and universal notion for sensible 
knowledge, or physical science, and that because it is, in the way 
indicated in the transcendental deduction, a priori and an essen- 
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tial form of the activity of the understanding in creating sensible 
or " natural " objects of knowledge out of the confused elements 
of sensuous consciousness. 

In like manner, the notion of a causal relation as existing be- 
tween successive phenomena, or between successive aspects of the 
same phenomenon, is the result, not of our perception, but of our 
conception. Hume is right in saying that we never "perceive" 
any necessary, nor any other real, connection between phenomena 
or " objects." We do not, and cannot, as has been pointed out, 
even perceive the phenomena themselves, unless we also conceive 
them. And so the " causal connection " which we recognize be- 
tween them is but a form which they must necessarily assume in 
our conception and consequent knowledge of them. This relation 
of cause and effect, which is but a relation of necessary and 
irreversible order in time, is necessarily conceived by us as uni- 
versal, because the category of causation is one of those a priori 
mind-determined forms of our conception of sensible objects 
which the latter must adopt in order to be known at all. And 
the demonstration of the necessity and universality of this relation 
•among phenomena is only tantamount to a demonstration from a 
particular point of view, that no knowledge of a universe of sen- 
sible objects in time is possible unless the relation among these 
objects be one of necessary and fixed " law " or order. 

Thus it is that, in Kant's language, it is our general conceptions 
of objects which render objects, as such, possible for us, and not 
objects which render these conceptions possible. And thus, too, 
it is we who, incapable, through sensuous consciousness — the only 
way in which "Nature" affects us or communicates herself to us 
— of reaching Nature herself and deciphering any laws which may 
belong to Nature as a complex of "things-in-themselves," "pre- 
scribe laws to Nature a priori" compelling her, in our knowledge 
of her, to conform herself to them, and not allowing her to dictate 
them to us. Indeed, the notion of Nature itself is a priori ; it is 
our notion, our creation ; and the categories which determine the 
form of the universal laws of Nature are but the constituent ele- 
ments of this mind-created notion itself. 

Should this result still seem incredible and enigmatic to the 
reader, Kant replies by reminding him anew of that common- 
place of sensational psychology which the transcendental aesthetic 
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has reaffirmed, viz., that all our knowledge of sensible nature is, 
after all, only a knowledge, not of things in themselves, but of 
things as they appear in our ideas of them — i. e., of phenomena. 
It is no more difficult, he declares, to understand how the laws of 
phenomena (thus understood) in nature should agree with the a 
priori combinatory forms of the understanding, than how phenom- 
ena themselves should agree with the a priori forms of sensible 
perception. " Laws do not exist in phenomena ; they only exist 
relatively to the understanding mind or subject, in which the 
phenomena inhere; just as, also, phenomena themselves have no 
independent existence, but exist only relatively to a being endowed 
with senses through which he may be affected. If things in them- 
selves have laws, these laws no doubt belong to them necessarily 
and inherently, and without reference to any understanding that 
may know them. But phenomena are only ideas of things,- of 
which latter it is impossible for us to say what they may be in 
themselves. But, as mere ideas, they are subject to no law of com- 
bination whatever, except that which the combining faculty pre- 
scribes for them." Then follows a very brief recapitulation of the 
points involved in the general argument of this chapter, from 
which it results that "all phenomena of what we call ' nature ' 
are, with respect to their combinations and relations, under the 
law of the categories, in which is the original source of necessary 
law in nature — if we consider Nature, not in her more particular 
and accidental, but in her universal lineaments. . . . Particular 
laws, which relate to the contingent, and not to the universal, 
qualifications of phenomena can, for this very reason, not be com- 
pletely deduced from the laws of the categories, although they 
must all be in conformity with the latter. To become informed 
respecting them, we must have particular experience of them ; but 
as to what experience, as such, or viewed in its essential and uni- 
versal character, is, and as to what must be the universal nature 
of any object in order that it may be known through experience, 
the laws of the categories, and these laws alone, give us a priori 
information." 

The general result of the " transcendental deduction " is summed 
up by Kant as follows : 

"We cannot think an object, except through categories; we 
cannot know the object of our thought, except through percep- 
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tions, which conform to the categories. Now all our perception* 
are sensuous, and all our knowledge, relating, as it therefore does, 
to objects which, on their particular, sensuous side, we do not create, 
is empirical. But empirical knowledge is experience. Hence no 
a priori knowledge is possible for us, except in relation to objects 
of possible, sensible experience." 

The operation of our understanding, namely, for the purposes 
of real knowledge, is limited to cases in which material of knowl- 
edge is independently supplied, in the shape of sensuous impres- 
sions subject to the forms of space in time. Our understandings 
can only think ; they cannot perceive ; and it is only what we per- 
ceive that we objectively or really know. Kant repeatedly sup- 
poses the case of an understanding not subject to this condition 
— an understanding through whose own independent, purely self- 
conscious operation the multitudinous elements of perception 
should be created ; — an understanding which should have but to 
think or imagine (vorstellen) in order to have the object of its 
thought " exist." Such an understanding, he declares, would per- 
ceive ; its possessor would be favored with the power of " intellect- 
ual perception." Bat our understandings can only think. It is 
not necessary to discuss, at this point, all that may be implied in 
the case here supposed by Kant. It is only necessary to remind 
the reader that he has here before him another of those suggestions 
of Kant's whicli were developed at length by the post-Kantian 
philosophers. 

It is enough if we perceive, as we easily may do, that, much as 
Kant has accomplished in the way of demonstrating the nature 
and conditions of physical knowledge, his assumption that such 
are also the nature and conditions of all real knowledge, or of all 
knowledge of reality, is purely dogmatic, and hence a delusion 
and a snare, as well as a source of needless confusion. 

Notwithstanding that Kant has signally demonstrated that no 
sensible consciousness, no consciousness of sensible objects is pos- 
sible, unless it be thoroughly permeated, moulded, and sustained 
by a self-conscious activity of mind, which creates for it its uni- 
versal forms and, through these conditions, all its particular ones;: 
and notwithstanding that he has thus shown that the point of view 
of mere sensible consciousness, as distinguished and separated from 
self-consciousness, is an artificial and really impossible abstraction, 
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and that any assumptions respecting the nature or being of sub- 
ject or object, which this exclusive point of view suggests, are nec- 
essarily premature, if not absurd ; yet, in commenting on the con- 
ditions of all knowledge, he uncritically adopts and proceeds upon 
these very assumptions. To sensuous consciousness — as we have 
seen elsewhere — unmindful of its organic dependence on and in- 
volution in self-consciousness, its true objects appear as something 
wholly foreign in nature to itself. It is one thing, they are some- 
thing else wholly different from it, though possessing the purely 
mechanical, but absolutely miraculous and inscrutable, power of 
affecting it or producing impressions upon it. The having of the 
impressions is called perceiving the objects, but sensuous conscious- 
ness soon becomes aware, on reflection, that, in and through the 
impressions, it perceives, not the alleged foreign objects, but simply 
the impressions themselves. So it is compelled to give up all pre- 
tence of knowing the objects, though still clinging to the inde- 
monstrable assertion that they nevertheless exist " in themselves," 
and that, too, in the possession of a nature so wonderful and so 
utterly incommensurate with our own, that, if the knowledge of it 
could enter into the earthen vessels of our consciousness, it would 
unquestionably shatter them. " Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for us ! " 

And to this absolute prejudice Kant, instead of " correcting it 
altogether," still clings! While thoroughly undermining it, he 
yet continues to assert it ! The very notion of thing, substance, 
or object, he shows to be a creation of self-conscions mind, operat- 
ing in forms of space and time, which, too, are the mind's own 
creation. The very notion of cause, as applied to " sensible ob- 
jects," he shows to be of like origin. The objects themselves, 
therefore, apart from our knowledge of them, are not objects, sub- 
stances, or things at all, nor can they cause the impressions which 
we ascribe to them. Why, then, continue to assert what can nei- 
ther be known nor imagined % The appearances — which by com- 
mon consent are all that we can know through sensible conscious- 
ness — are saved, even if we deny the inconceivable things. 

All this confusion and inconsistency result from failure or neg- 
lect to correct the hasty inferences of sensuous consciousness re- 
specting the nature of objective reality, in the light of that self- 
consciousness, through which alone sensuous consciousness is seen 
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to exist, and of which it is but an organic or dependent func- 
tion. In this brighter and truer light the apparent opposition in 
nature between subject and object in consciousness gives place to 
organic identity. 

Suppose, for example, the hand endowed with sensuous con- 
sciousness to receive the mental impression or image of the head. 
The hand would be the " subject," the head the " object " of con- 
sciousness. The hand would view the impression of the object 
within itself, and, shaking its own imaginary head, would say, 
wisely, " Ah, here is an impression of what I call a head, which 
doubtless denotes what I may term a head-in-itself. But this im- 
pression in my manual consciousness I perceive to be wholly 
determined in form by the nature of my consciousness, and the 
impression itself is nothing but a modification of myself, and so 
only shows me how I may be modified or ' affected,' but not what 
is the essential nature of that head-in-itself which causes the affec- 
tion. Plainly, the head-in-itself possesses a wonderful and inscru- 
table nature. In it is lodged true reality, and it, whatever it may 
be, and although it is forever unknowable to me, must doubtless 
furnish the type of true reality, while I am nothing but a fragile 
mirror; or, rather, I cannot distinguish myself apart from the 
wholly insubstantial hand-form, which determines and perverts the 
form of my consciousness — as being anything in particular other 
than the images of true, but, alas ! unknowable objects, which 
are reflected in me." Should we, from our larger point of view, 
call these oracular utterances of "the hand "wisdom? Should 
we not the rather term them pitiable nonsense ? And should we 
not be constrained to say to the hand, " O hand, the hard and fast 
opposition which thou, as conscious subject, pretendest to find 
existing between thyself and that nominal object cf thy conscious- 
ness, which thou termest the head-in-itself, so that the true knowl- 
edge of the latter can never enter thy poor consciousness, is wholly 
an affair of thy own creation, and thy show of meekness, in re- 
ducing thyself to the quality of a mere shadow and exalting the 
' unknown ' object of thy consciousness to the position of sole oc- 
cupant of the throne of being, or sole possessor of absolute reality, 
is wholly uncalled for, and hence ridiculous. Thou beginnest by 
wilfully cutting thyself off, in imagination, from ail relation to 
aught but thyself. Thou arbitrarily viewest thyself as one dis- 
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tinct and independent thing, self, or subject of consciousness, com- 
plete in thyself, a wholly individual and self-included entity, atom- 
ically separate from all other existences, and not needing them 
in order to thine own existence. Upon this supposition, any im- 
pressions which other existences may make upon thee must neces- 
sarily appear mechanical and inscrutable. Thou, as individual, 
canst not go out of thyself to see whence they come and know 
what reality lies back of them. On reflection, thou findest also 
that all thou knowest or canst know of thyself, in the way in 
which thou hast determined to look upon thyself, is confined to 
the consciousness thou hast of the affections or impressions pro- 
duced in thee by objects other than thyself. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in place of thy original supposition of thyself as 
something, thou art now led to regard thyself or thy conscious- 
ness as but the insubstantial and inexplicable shadow of other 
things, which must lie forever hidden from thy view. But all 
this helplessness of knowledge, this conversion of knowledge into 
ignorance, results only from the circumstance that thou hast arbi- 
trarily chosen to consider the case from the lowest and narrowest, 
and not from the highest and most commanding, point of view 
within thy reach. I, who occupy this latter point of view, per- 
ceive that thou art not a distinct and independent individual, 
complete in thyself, nor is thy consciousness a mere shadow. In 
like manner I see that the head, the object of thy consciousness, 
is not simply a distinct and independent thing in and by itself. 
Both thou and it may indeed be thus regarded, but, when thus re- 
garded, each is viewed only in a light which is partial and incom- 
plete, and hence may and does mislead. Thou, O hand ! and thy 
fancied distinct object, the head, are both inseparably bound to- 
gether as co-ordinate members of a complex, but organic and ' syn- 
thetic,' unity or whole, viz., the human body. In this whole you 
and all other members are so intimately and vitally united that 
the complete separation of any one of you from the rest would 
involve the complete and immediate extinction of your true and 
real and characteristic nature or being. The whole necessarily 
implies each one of you, and each of you necessarily implies the 
whole; while all of ycu, through your relation to the whole, are- 
necessarily related to and imply each other. Since, therefore, to 
the true existence and function of each one of you, the whole, to 
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which you belong, and all its other members are necessary, no 
one of you, in your purely individual and separate aspect, can 
claim to be a true and completed and independent self or entity. 
On the contrary, you are an individual self, or your distinct nature 
is what it is, only by virtue of your inclusion and participation in 
a universal self or idea — the self or idea of the whole body. The 
universal 'self (the idea of the whole body) is the key to unlock 
the mystery of your* particular self. It is in this sense your self, 
and you are its, and all you different members strictly belong to 
and are a part of each other. Thus, O hand ! thou seest that the 
idea of the head — the special object of thy present consciousness 
— is but a part of the completed idea of thine own self, since thou 
canst not adequately think of thyself except as involving the head 
and all other members of the one body, to which you all belong, 
as essential to thine own completeness. You all are in one and 
one idea, one life; one indiscerptible power and light of soul is in 
all of you. Thou wilt see, therefore, that thou art what thou art, 
not solely nor principally by that which makes thee numerically 
distinct from the head and the rest of the body, but by virtue of 
thy participating in and having as thine own a universal life, an 
ideal quality, a spiritual force, which is present in every member. 
Thus, so far as thou art concerned, existence is obviously not 
purely atomic, individualistic, separated off by impassable gulfs 
into wholly unrelated and unlike realms. And so, if thou, my 
friend, wilt cease to fix thy stupid, staring gaza exclusively upon 
thine own individual impressions, and wilt rise to such a com- 
pleted and universal self-consciousness as thou mayest easily attain, 
thou wilt see that that previously inscrutable object, the head, is 
indeed thy twin-brother, thine alter ego, or, better, a true and 
complementary part of thyself, and no more mysterious than 
thou thyself art. Moreover, this sense-begotten mystery, which 
has shrouded for thee thine own existence, will disappear. Thou 
seest, indeed, already that thou existest only through, by, and for 
an idea, a use, a purpose, which is but an integral part of a larger 
idea. This idea does not exist as an inert, lonely, sensible object, 
but as a spiritual force, all-comprehensive, all-permeating, and all- 
sustaining within its range. Through thy participation in and 
identification with it thou seest how thou art able to go out of thy 
separate individual sphere, as a mere hand, and to know the head 
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and all the other members of the body as a part of thy larger and 
completer self. And thou must now see that it is primarily in this 
ideal force, this effective power of spirit — which is not inscrutable, 
but self-revealing and translucent as the light of day — that true 
being and reality for thee reside. In this reality, as thou per- 
ceivest, both thou and thine ' object ' alike participate. Through 
it you both exist and are what you are. The talk of a head-in- 
itself, as a separate and independent entity, was, therefore, non- 
sense, and the impressions which led thee to postulate its exist- 
ence, were nothing but the form of thy knowledge of the head, 
considered on what we now perceive to be its relatively unreal 
side, namely, the side of its apparent, but in fact unreal and im- 
possible, independence and distinction from the knowing 'hand.' 
Thus thy ' impressions,' or sensuous perceptions, pointed to that 
which is accidental rather than truly substantial, or independently 
and abidingly real, or to that which is unknowable because it is 
absolutely and independently considered- non-existent, and not be- 
cause it is transcendently exalted above or removed beyond the 
reach of 'knowledge.' " 

It is in a strain similar to the foregoing that we must address 
Kant when he treats the limitations of sensible consciousness and 
of physical science, which is but the accurate deciphering of the 
letters and syllables of such consciousness, as universal limitations 
of all " theoretical " or real knowledge. Individual, sensible con- 
sciousness, which is a panorama of so-called impressions, or " in- 
ternal " states of appearance, is, as Kant himself lias shown us, 
absolutely dependent on individual self-consciousness, which is a 
purely ideal, but none the less real and synthetic or combining 
activity. But even this larger interpretation of consciousness, 
true" and supremely significant as far as it goes, falls short of the 
true and complete interpretation. Individual or unipersonal self- 
consciousness reveals itself as not merely numerically one and self- 
identical, but as the one which pervades the many, the individual 
which is one with the universal, and which makes or has the many 
and the universal as an organic part of the consciousness of itself. 
The self-consciousness of the individual thus leads him directly 
away from the mere consciousness of himself as purely individual 
and sets him down in a land in which he at first appears to him- 
self as a stranger, but where he quickly realizes that he is at home. 
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This land is "his land ; it is the land of his larger self, or of his self 
on the side of its universality. It is the land of universal self, 
reason, or spirit. It is his land, it belongs to him, just as, in our 
illustration above, the whole idea or " laud " of the body belonged 
to and was involved in the completed consciousness of the hand. 
Individual self-consciousness thus finds that in that synthetic, com- 
bining, universalizing activity whereby alone it grasps objects, it 
is throwing about them simply the threads of that larger self, in 
which both itself and they are included — the self which lives in 
them, as they too all "live and move and have their being" only 
in it. This larger self is divine, it is universal, living, effective 
reason — it is Absolute Spirit. The individual's sufficiency " to 
think anything of himself" is, thus, "of God." It comes from 
his participation in a light which can be, in its completeness, no 
less all-embracing and all-creative than divine reason. 

In this view all reality or absolute "being" is living and spir- 
itual, not dead and " substantial." The appearance of the latter 
is a mere appearance, arising from the natural operation of the 
former, but possible, as appearance, only for a consciousness which 
is naturally restricted, or voluntarily restricts itself, to the purely 
individualistic point of view of " sensible " consciousness. Every 
self is a self-realizing intelligence — its peculiarities resulting only 
from the peculiar, only from its special place or function, in point 
of view of its place in the universal realm of spiritual power and 
reality. All of its " objects " are manifestations or " phenomena " 
of what must in the lastresort be regarded as similar intelligences 
(of higher or lower degree) or " energies of mind." 

In this view, too, the distinction to which Kant adheres be- 
tween subjective and objective falls away. The subjective and 
objective are organically one. The same ideal life and power are 
in and constitute them both. The "forms of thought " are not 
simply our forms, having no ontological significance, and serving 
merely to bind sensuous perceptions together in "objects" for our 
convenience. They are the true life and reality of the objects, as 
well as of ourselves. We and they are organically one in that 
Logos, in expressed power of divine spirit, which is not only 
" above all," but also " in and through all," and without which 
nothing was or is " made." 

" To this complexion " the collective body of Kant's three Cri- 
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tiques, as a whole, effectively point, but, at most, only " practically " 
come. It was necessary here to develop, at least to the foregoing 
extent, the outlines of the positive philosophical theory of knowl- 
edge, which Kant's discussions imply, and which subsequent phi- 
losophers more clearly exhibited, in order that we might see that 
the limitations, which Kant places on all "theoretical" knowledge 
in the " Transcendental Deduction," were dogmatically asserted, 
and hence to be looked upon with absolute distrust. When Kant, 
therefore, declares that the " identical self," the " I," which asserts 
itself in the activity of self-consciousness, knows not what itself is, 
but only that it is, and this, too, simply because of that which is 
expressed by the pronoun " I," we have, and, from the nature of 
the case, can have, no sensible impression, perception, or image ; 
when he says that we can " think," but not " know," ourselves, 
and implies that effective reality or true being belongs only to un- 
knowable things which appear, and yet do not appear, in those 
sensible perceptions which we call phenomena ; when he says all 
this, we shall, let it now be hoped, be able to take his utterances 
at their true worth — or worth lessness. "We shall decline to adopt 
as solemn truth the mere prejudices of that phantom which imag- 
ines and terms itself purely and merely individual, sensible con- 
sciousness. 

And, finally, we shall see that the extension of the aforesaid 
"limitations" to the whole field of knowledge is irrelevant to the 
immediate subject of discussion. The question was, How is pure 
physical science, or sensible knowledge-of objects, possible? And 
the answer was, substantially, Such knowledge is not possible 
without fixed and definite conceptions and invariable relations or 
" laws," which can be traced to no other source than the synthetic 
activity of self-conscious mind. From this source is derived the 
universal and necessary form of sensible knowledge. Its mate- 
rial, on the other hand, must all be given in the shape of con- 
scious perceptions, appearances, or phenomena. These, on the 
one hand, must be given ; and, on the other, beyond them physi- 
cal science, through its necessary organ, sensible consciousness, 
cannot go. Thus the question is answered. To go further, and 
assert that all knowledge is strictly confined to the same condi- 
tions, is, compared with the requirements of the discussion, sim- 
ply a work of supererogation. Still, this might be endured were 
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the assertion proven. Not being proven, it is a source of double 
confusion . It diverts attention from the immediate problem in 
hand, and lands it in a bog of sophistry. 

We may recognize, however, with gratitude, and study with 
profit, the positive work which Kant has accomplished. He has 
determined the nature, conditions, and limitations of pure physical 
or sensible knowledge. He has shown that the knowledge of the 
human spirit is not to be compassed by the methods of such science 
or by any mere analysis accomplished through empirical psychol- 
ogy. And by showing that knowledge, even upon its lowest, 
sensible terms, implies a combining and illuminating activity of 
mind, he has done the work of a hero in undermining sensational 
psychology, and even the dogmatic metaphysics which rest on it, 
and in which, too, Kant himself continues, in too great a measure, 
complacently to rest ; he is really, however unconsciously, point- 
ing all the while, in a way which is most significant for the thought- 
fully observant mind, to the philosophic conception of being, as 
ideal, universal, spiritual, and self-knowing power, and not atomic, 
impenetrable, and unknowable "substance." 
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When this topic was first assigned me by an officer of this 
school, I felt great pleasure at the thought that 1 might be able 
to render a most willing homage to a master to whose great ser- 
vices I have long felt myself personally much indebted. This 
feeling of pleasure was followed by one of dismay when I consid- 
ered the historic scope of the task to be undertaken. Our own 
study of an author may give us a satisfactory idea of his merits. 
But to analyze the intellectual history of t' e last hundred years 
and find the Kantian element wherever it was present, would re- 
quire a very voluminous course of reading, and an assured judg- 
ment. 1 happen also to have read very tew comments upon hiin, 
or on the modern German philosophy generally. Difficult as is 



